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The American Wife 


HE pattern of family life in the 
United States has changed 
markedly since World War 
II. The married population has risen 
to a record high, the birth rate is at 
the highest level in a generation, and 
more wives than ever before are ac- 
tively participating in the economic 
life of the country. 

Married women in our population 
numbered not far from 40 million in 
April 1954, a gain of 934 million 
since 1940 and of more than 2% mil- 
lion since 1950, According to pres- 
ent indications, they may total near- 
ly 42% million by 1960. 

Most American wives are relative- 
ly. young, as the table on page 2 
shows ; almost two fifths are under 
age 35 and an additional one fourth 
are in the age group 35-44. This 
situation reflects our tradition of 
early marriage as well as the up- 
surge in marriages during and im- 
mediately after World War II. In 
fact, almost one half of all the wives 
in our country have married since 
1940. At the other extreme, there 
are now more than 2.7 million mar- 
ried women at ages 65 and over; 
nine tenths of them have been mar- 
ried a quarter century or more. 

In the great majority of families 
the wife is somewhat younger than 


her husband, but in about one eighth 
of the families she is older than 
her spouse. More than half the mar- 
ried women under 25 years of age 
have husbands who are 25 or older. 
Less than 2% percent of the wives 
at ages 25-34 are married to men 
under age 25. 

The typical wife lives with her 
husband in a household of their 
own; this is the situation in nine 
tenths of the families. A consider- 
able proportion of the couples who 
share the living quarters of relatives 
or others are young people—about 
one third of these wives are under 
25 years of age. Only about 6 per- 
cent of all married women live apart 
from their husband, and in most of 
these cases it is not because of mari- 
tal discord. Many husbands are 
away from home in civilian employ- 
ment; about 446,000 are in the 
Armed Forces, a large number hav- 
ing married shortly before or soon 
after entering military service. 

More than one half of all mar- 
ried couples have young children 
living with them. Nearly four fifths 
of the families in which the wife 
is aged 25-34 have at least one 
child in their care. Many married 
women past midlife are still respon- 
sible for bringing up children; this 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WIVES IN THE UNITED States, Aprit 1954 













































































Ace or Wire, in Years 
CHARACTERIOTIO - 
and over 14-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 and over 
Wives—oumber in thousands................ 30,269 4,479 10,660 9,819 12,208 2,703 
—percent of al] women in age group tee 67.0 374 86.7 85.8 73.7 36.9 
Age of husband*—percent.................... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
14-24 years....... 58 45.0 24 A -- -- 
I cig: Ni odancen? cebkanpcecebicenl 244 516 63.8 48 2 A 
DPE bib ccdentsdineckegedibedescdanes 24.2 3.2 30.6 58.8 3.2 | 
EN aks a bis wnt pace sebeb tbe hodeuks 344 2 3.1 35.7 80.7 8.9 
65 years and over 11.2 -- Jl 6 15.9 90.9 
Year of marriagef—percent................... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1952-April 1953 39 214 29 12 8 A 
SS ibs 5's nin 5 6 ur oth bom due aon 74 uA 74 3.0 13 4 
1945-1949 20.5 10.5 43.6 10.8 39 2.1 
SG 58 aah eb dans cae onda dae NEA 5.1 17 341 17.3 45 20 
1930-1939 22.1 — 12.0 56.7 15.9 2.7 
TN es eee eee eb es 30.8 - _ 110 73.5 919 
to 
Family status—percent...................+5. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Living with husband, in..................... 93.7 87.8 941 044 O44 95.6 
Ow 90.0 77.6 90.0 92.0 92.4 91.6 
Relative's household.................... 33 05 3.8 19 15 39 
Nonrelative’s household................... A 3 3 45 5 jd 
ee Eyles 5 with husband!................... 63 12.2 5.9 5.6 5.6 44 
usband in Armed Forces................ Ll 6.3 1.0 4 A _ 
because of marital discord....... 28 33 28 3.1 2.9 1.4 
Living apart for reasOMS.........-.5., 24 2.6 21 24 2.6 3.0 
Renton hegre dein ender 8 pessnct age? 
~~percenty...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
3 28.6 22.1 36.0 66.3 92.3 
21.0 $2.1 26.1 21.2 16.0 43 
18.1 22.8 27.3 20.8 93 17 
05 10 149 118 42 10 
71 55 94 10.2 4.2 a 
120 137 172 147 68 14 
Labor force participationf-—~percent............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Living wi 
Husband in labor force 62.9 65.1 69.2 63.3 62.1 36.9 
Husband and wife in labor force 23.1 23.1 23.6 30.5 21.0 3.6 
Wife ER ctacwawhbaeisvcssian 12 3 A S 24 16 
Neither 6.9 a 8 1.0 9.3 §2.1 
Not living with husband 
labor foree........... 28 48 3.0 25 26 7 
Wife not in labor force 3.1 5.5 3.0 i9 26 51 
Residence —percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10.0 100.0 
Urban.... 65.3 60.0 65.6 67.6 65.4 64.0 
No: icp kivcendasibeaninede 22.0 26.8 24.3 20.5 19.9 20.5 
Rural farm. ... 12.7 13.2 10.1 119 14.7 155 
*Data relate to wives living with husband in April 1953. 
?Data relate to married persons in April 1953. 
tEstimated by the Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Source of basic data: Various reports and unpublished data from the Bureau of the Census. 
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is the case for one third of the wives 
at ages 45-64. Although the propor- 
tion decreases at the older ages, even 
families where the wife is 65 or older 
have more than % million of their 
children under 18 years of age living 
with them. In addition, a large num- 
ber of grandchildren and other rela- 
tives are found in such families, 
often because the youngsters have 
lost one or both natural parents. 
Many middle-aged couples also pro- 
vide for their own or related children 
who are past age 18, but who are 
not yet self-supporting. 

Although the majority of hus- 
bands still bear the sole responsibil- 
ity for supporting their family, an 
increasing number of wives are in 
gainfui employment. Current- 
ly, about 10.7 million married wo- 
men—27 percent of the total—are 
in the labor force. It has long been 
customary for young wives to work 
until the baby came, but recently 
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more and more of them are return- 
ing to the labor market after the 
children grow up. Thus, about one 
third of all wives at ages 35-44 now 
work outside the home; the propor- 
tion is one fourth for those in the 
age range 45-64. The fact that about 
two out of every three married wo- 
men live in urban areas enables 
many to take advantage of employ- 
ment opportunities in industry. 

A large proportion of employed 
wives work part time or intermit- 
tently. Their earnings are neverthe- 
less an appreciable contribution to- 
ward the family budget. Under the 
circumstances it is not surprising 
that large numbers of women pur- 
chase Life insurance to protect their 
dependents and to build a savings 
fund. The total amount of Life in- 
surance in force on the lives of 
women in the United States now 
exceeds $50 billion and is rising 
rapidly. 


State Variations in Longevity 


f Ben five leading States with re- 
spect to longevity among white 
males—South . Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas—lie 
in the West North Central section 
of the country. In each of these 
States the expectation of life at 
birth for white males was 68 years 
or more at the midcentury. Among 
white females it was over 70 years in 
every State of the Union except 
New Mexico. Just a decade earlier 
Nebraska was the only State in 





which the expectation of life at birth 
among white females reached 70 
years. These are findings from life 
tables computed in the Statistical 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company on the basis of 
mortality for the general population 
in each of the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A summary of the 
results for the white population in 
1949-51* is shown in the table on 
page 4. 

In South Dakota the expectation 


*The complete life tables by sex and single years of age for the individual States as well as 
for the geographic divisions of the United States will be published by the National Office of Vital 


Statistics. 
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EXPECTATION OF Lirk AND Mortaity in Eacu Stare, 1949-51 
Waite MALEs AND FeMa.es, at BirtH AND AT AGES 25 AND 65 
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Wurre Mates Waurre Femates Warre Mates Warrs Femates 
Srare® 
Ms P fe fae 
ear ear 
pith | ‘S| 45 | ween] GS" | 48° Hct) SB | AB | ese] Age | Age 
73.6 | 61.1 | 16.5 || 27.1 2.0 | 28.2 | 109 08 | 18.1 
74.0 | 61.6 | 16.9 || 275 1.7 | 28.0 | 20.0 8 | 16.7 
734 | 60.9 | 154 || 27.1 15 | 206 | 21.7 71 190 
73.7 | 51.2 | 166 || 20.2 16 | 285 | 20.9 8} 171 
7 | 614 | 158 || 28.0 18 | 28.8 | 205 9 | 166 
73.2 | 60.7 | 15.0 || 314 2.1 | 28.0 | 22.2 7} 180 
514 | 16.1 314 2.0 | 275 | 23.9 10 | 163 
728 | 49.9 | 160 || 23.8 1.1 | 36.5 | 184 6 | 221 
725 | 60.0 | 149 || 28.9 16 | 31.6 | 213 8 | 20.9 
738 | 51.8 | 16.1 || 31.7 18 | 289 | 236 9 | 163 
734 | 561.1 | i568 || 274 2.1 | 30.3 | 19.7 10 | 164 
50.3 30.3 16 | 32.5 | 240 S| 19.0 
729 | 505 | 15.5 || 28.7 1.7 | 33.2 | 214 9 | 10.3 
72.1 | 49.3 | 148 || 260 1.3 | 37.3 | 20.1 8 | 226 
734 | 508 6 || 27.0 23 | 315 | 190 9 | 174 
71.7 | 49.0 | 144 26.8 9 | 30.0 | 23.0 7 | 233 
-l | 49.7 | 149 |) 20.0 16 | 33.9 | 224 8 | 210 
15 8 | 143 || 266 1.2 | 39.0 | 200 8 | 23.9 
73.7 | 51.5 | 165 || 308 19 | 32.0 | 23.6 ® | 16.2 
3 | 49.8 29.4 12 | 36.1 | 206 9 | 22.1 
729 | 5056 A |} 30.9 1.8 | 32.2 | 23.9 8 | 183 
73.1 | 50.9 | 15.6 || 20.6 2.3 | 31.1 ( 22.1 10 | 175 
8B | 40.5 | 14.7 || 206 15 | 35.1 | 224 9 | 215 
716 | 496 | 1 35.1 1.7 | 32.5 | 265 10 | 22.2 
7L9 | 40.7 | 15.0 || 305 18 | 334 | 23.0 10 | 20.2 
726 | 505 34.0 2.1 | 31.1 | 26.1 1.0 | 18.2 
1 | 49.8 | 15.0 || 32.2 1.7 | 34.3 | 23.2 10 | 20.1 
71.9 | 493 | 146 26.1 13 | 376 | 208 7 | 224 
71.3 | 48.6 | 14.2 || 263 13 | 385 | 204 8) 21 
72.0 | 49.8 | 15.0 || 30.7 1.7 | 345 | 23.6 9 | 206 
72.2 | 606 | 158 || 39.2 18 | 304 | 29.2 11 | 175 
71.6 | 60.1 | 15.1 374 2.0 | 30.0 | 31.2 10 | 184 
716 | 40.1) 146 27.46 15 | 37.2 | 215 8 | 22.9 
50.4 20.1 18 | 35.3 | 22.2 8 | 19.2 
50.3 | 16.1 || 36.1 2.1 | 314 | 26.2 10 | 188 
71.3 | 48.9 | 144 28.5 16 | 384 | 23.7 8 | 228 
724 | 603 | 16 34.2 18 | 34.1 | 254 9 | 195 
71.0 | 48.5 | 142 || 203 15 | 38.3 | 228 8 | 244 
72.3 | 605 | 154 || 313 2.1 | 33.9 | 23.0 9 | 184 
7 | 60.3 | 15.7 || 28.5 19 | 36.1 | 211 9 | 186 
724 | 60.0 | 16.1 || 308 2.0 | 32.3 | 214 1.1 | 195 
713 | 409 4 25 | 288 | 30.9 14 | 18.1 
72.1 | 60.5 | 16.6 || 375 26 | 33.3 | 24.7 14 | 173 
72.1 | 61.2 | 161 425 24 | 31.7 | 343 13 | 169 
71.1 | 405 1 40.2 2.7 | 20.8 | 30.7 13 | 20.1 
72.7 | O.1 | 15.3 || 32.6 12 | 406 | 236 7 | 203 
724 | 60.2 | 15.3 || 33.9 2.2 | 36.7 | 23.9 9 | 198 
69.1 | 49.5 | 15.6 || 572 2.6 | 28.6 | 40.7 16 | 19.1 
714 | 605 | 163 3 2.7 | 37.7 | 343 14 | 175 
71.5 | 40.7 | 165 || 38.9 2.7 | 30.0 | 244 15 | 208 



























































“Ranked according to the expectation of life at birth for white males. 


Source: Computed by the 


of the M 


data supplied by the National Office of Vital Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. 
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of life at birth for white males in 
1949-51 was 68.4 years; at the 
other extreme, in Nevada, it was 
62.8 years—5.6 years less than 
that for the leading State. Ranking 
just above Nevada were two other 
Mountain States, Arizona and New 
Mexico. For white females the ex- 
pectation of life at birth ranged from 
74.0 years in Nebraska to 69.1 in 
New Mexico, a difference of 4.9 
years. 

Every State recorded an increase 
in expectation of life at birth be- 
tween 1939-41 and 1949-51, the 
gains generally being largest in the 
areas which formerly had the least 
favorable records. The greatest in- 
creases occurred in New Mexico, 
where they amounted to 7.1 years 
for white males and 8.1 years for the 
females. The gains were almost as 
large in Arizona, namely, 6.5 years 
and 7.7 years, respectively. By con- 
trast, the smallest increase for white 
males (1.9 years) was recorded in 
Nebraska and for white females (3.6 
years) in South Dakota. 

The State variations in expecta- 
tion of life are appreciably smaller 
at the adult ages than at birth. At 
age 25, the average remaining life- 
time of white men in 1949-51 ranged 
from 46.8 years in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Iowa to 42.3 years in 
Nevada. For white females at age 
25, the figures varied from 51.8 
years in Oklahoma to 48.5 years in 
Pennsylvania. At age 65, the best 
record for men was made by Ar- 
kansas and the least favorable by the 
District of Columbia, the figures be- 
ing 14.1 and 11.9 years, respectively. 
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Among white females, the expecta- 
tion of life at age 65 varied from 
16.5 years in Florida to 14.2 years 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 

The mortality rates for the in- 
dividual States are shown in the 
right-hand panel of the table. Al- 
though State differences in infant 
mortality have been greatly reduced, 
the variations were still very appre- 
ciable in 1949-51. In New Mexico, 
for example, the rate was about 24 
times that in Connecticut. Another 
point of special interest is the low 
level of mortality in early adult life. 
In three fifths of the States, the 
mortality rate at age 25 was under 
2 per 1,000 among white men and 
less than 1 per 1,000 among white 
women. 

The geographic differences in 
longevity and mortality reflect a 
wide variety of factors, including 
variations in the occupational dis- 
tribution and the economic level of 
the population, the availability and 
adequacy of public health and med- 
ical services, and climatic conditions. 
In some areas of the United States 
special factors exert a considerable 
influence. In the Southwest, the 
relatively large Spanish-speaking 
population has for many years been 
subject to an unfavorable mortality 
experience. Interstate migration also 
has had a bearing on the compara- 
tive standing of the States. Thus the 
mortality among older people in 
Florida and California reflects not 
only the experience of their native 
populations but also that of people 
who had spent most of their lives 
in other areas of the country. 
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The Leading Causes of Accidental Death 


LTHOUGH accidents are largely 

amenable to control, they take 
about 95,000 lives annually in the 
United States. They are among the 
first five causes of death at every 
age period, and outrank every dis- 
ease as a killer among children and 
young adults. 

The accident death rate at all 
ages combined is much higher 
among males than among females ; 
in 1951-52 the rates for the two 
sexes averaged 87.5 and 37.4 per 
100,000, respectively, a ratio of 
2% to 1. The higher toll among 
males reflects not only their greater 
exposure to occupational and recrea- 
tional hazards, but also their greater 
daring. 

Many types of mishaps contribute 
to the heavy loss of life from acci- 
dents, but the majority of the deaths 
are caused by relatively few types 
of injury. This holds true at every 
age period in each sex; the details 
are shown in the table on page 7, 
which relates to the experience of 
the general population of the United 
States in 1951-52. 

Motor vehicle mishaps are a dom- 
inant item in the accident picture at 
every period of life under age 65; 
at the older ages they are outranked 
only by falls. Among males, motor 
vehicle accidents accounted for at 
least 30 percent of all accidental 
deaths in every age group shown in 
the table; at ages 20-24 they were 
responsible for -65 percent of the 
total. It is significant that among 
these young men, aircraft fatalities 
ranked second as a cause of acci- 


dental death. Among females, motor 
vehicles are relatively more impor- 
tant than among males during the 
greater part of life; however, in 
terms of actual death rates, females 
consistently have the more favor- 
able experience. For each sex, the 
loss of life among drivers and pas- 
sengers exceeds that among pedes- 
trians in virtually every age period, 
and by a very considerable margin in 
early adult life. 

The mortality from accidental 
falls increases very sharply with age 
in later life. In 1951-52, the average 
death rate from this cause among 
men rose from 15.8 per 100,000 in 
the age range 45-64 to 97.5 at ages 
65 and over; for females the corre- 
sponding rise was from 5.7 to 140.3 
per 100,000. More than 70 percent 
of all deaths from accidental falls 
occur at ages 65 and over. The large 
majority of these fatal injuries 
among the aged are sustained in the 
home. 

In contrast to the experience for 
falls, drownings are much more fre- 
quent among males than among fe- 
males, and take their largest toll 
among children and young adults. 
In 1951-52, drowning accounted for 
one in every four deaths from ac- 
cidents among boys at ages 5-14, and 
for one in every seven at the pre- 
school ages and the late teens. The 
highest death rate from drowning 
among males—12.3 per 100,000— 
was recorded at ages 15-19; among 
females the maximum was only 2.9 
per 100,000 and occurred at ages 1-4. 

Fires are among the leading ac- 
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MorTAuity From LeapING Tyres oF AccIDENTS IN SpEciFIED AcE Groups 
By Sex. Uwnrrep States, 1951-1952 


















































Maes Pemaes 
| | 
Acs, us Yours: A eof | Percent of Aca, ur Yaans: A of | Percent of 
‘ ; Death Rates| Total at ; Death Retes| Total at 
Tan 6 Aommase per 100,000 | Each Age Tvs or Accuses? per 100,000 | Each Age 
All Ages All Ages 
bbnsene pecbi 87.5 100 lett asasecsn San 100 
Motor vehicle... . 37.1 42 I ke ics oc'e'a 14.1 38 
ware arene ees 13.4 8 pheter wad vy +4 
we it 58 ire explosion..... a 
Fire and explosion... 5.2 6 Drowning’. . 10 3 
Machinery. .... ; 2.6 3 Inhalation and ingestion 
of food... 08 2 
14 
We ithicas soy 42.0 100 
Motor vehicle... 13.9 33 bh - PRE TE bop inens «6 a4 = 
Fire and explosion 73 17 otor vehicle. . Hy 
Drowning*..... 65 15 cate gammy $3 2% 
supeaies ty elds and Me . Po as by elit and 
Pees 13 H plaide. 2s 6 
5-14 5-14 
, ESSE SE eee 318 100 a 13.8 100 
Motor vehicle... . 11.7 37 Motor vehicle 6.0 43 
Drowning®.............++ 7.7 24 Fire and explosion 3.1 22 
Firearm...... 2.9 9 Drowning*... . 16 12 
Fire and explosion 22 7 Firearm,...... : 045 4 
Coby 13 4 — eliyiiplabel ate 04 3 
15-19 
ac ee 87.4 100 Total 3.1 100 
Motor vehicle... 2. . |. 50.2 87 oy OE a a 
Drowning*......... 12.3 M4 ae - 13 ‘ 
ee a) 7 | Rees a | 3 
Falls... .. 24 3 Feerm.... : 
20-24 
20-24 | Total... 19.0 100 
T iia inl 113.1 100 Motor vehicle 13.0 68 
Motor vehicle | 65 ~~ and explosion 1.7 : 
Dies 7. 7 olsonous gas 046 
ing* 66 6 Drowning* 046 3 
Firearm... ... 35 3 Firearm... . 05 3 
Palls.... 30 3 95-44 
25-44 Total.. 16.9 100 
, oS Cae 81.5 100 Motor vehicle ' 97 57 
Motor vehicle. 40.5 50 pac ans explosion af " 
ins 5.1 6 wae 
Fire and explosion 43 5 Poisoning by solids ar! 
Aircraft. liquids 08 5 
Drowning* : ; . Drowning* 05 3 
45,64 Total 28.4 100 
Total....... 97.3 100 Motor vehicle 13.9 4 
ang vehicle 39.4 40 Fa at 57 20 
teases 15.8 16 Fire and explosion 29 10 
and explosion of : Poisoning by solids and . 
Machinery. . . 41 4 nn ; . 2 
65 and over | 65 and over 
ee 225.2 100 Total p TR 190.6 100 
Polis... 975 oe | Wa. 140.3 74 
Motor vehicle 66.8 30 | Motor vehicle. 22.0 12 
Fire and explosion 15.1 7 | Fire and explosion 11.0 6 
‘owning*... $4 2 Poisonous gas 20 i 
Poisonous gas 3.7 2 | =a Goals by hot i ; 
| su nees : 
“Excluding deaths in water traneporta an Toke ’ fae tay 
Source: Various reports of National ¢ Othee of Vital Statistics. \ 
Note: Ra ee ee 
deathe at this age are reported as due to mechanical suffocation. Many of the deaths so however, are probably 


caused by unrecognized respiratory infection. 
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cident hazards. As the table shows, 
they take almost as many lives as 
drowning among males and about 
four times as many as drowning 
among females at all ages combined. 
Young children and old people are 
the principal victims, in part be- 
cause they are often unable to es- 
cape when a conflagration does oc- 
cur, Fatal burns are also sustained 
when persons come in contact with 
hot substances or objects (liquids 
and steam, stoves, etc.), such deaths 
being classified separately. In 1951- 
52, such burns were among the first 
five causes of accidental death only 
among women at ages 65 and over. 
Several decades ago burns other 
than those in fires accounted for a 
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much larger death toll than they do 
currently, a large part of the re- 
duction in mortality resulting from 
the modernization of the home and 
advances in the treatment of severe 
burns. 

There are other causes of acci- 
dental death which are prominent 
only at certain age groups. Accidents 
involving machinery, as one would 
expect, show up in the table only 
among men in the main working 
ages of life. The highest death rate 
from firearm mishaps occurs among 
boys in the late teens. Accidental 
poisoning by solids and liquids, and 
gas poisoning also account for an ap- 
preciatile mortality at some periods 
of life. 


Diabetes Mortality in Recent Years 


HE death rate from diabetes in 
the United States, adjusted for 
changes in the age composition of 
the population, has decreased some- 
what in recent years—from 15.4 per 
100,000 in 1949* to 14.0 in 1953, or 
by 9 percent. A further improve- 
ment is indicated by the reduction 
in the crude death rate from the dis- 
ease between 1953 and 1954; thus 
far, in 1955, the death rate has re- 
mained at the level of a year ago. 
As the accompanying table shows, 
the largest decrease in the age-ad- 
justed death rate from diabetes oc- 
curred among white females; their 
rate fell continuously from 18.0 to 
15.7 per 100,000, or by 13 percent, 
between 1949 and 1953. The corres- 





ponding reduction among white 
males was 7 percent, but this re- 
flects merely the decrease between 
1949 and 1950. In the nonwhite 
population, the age-adjusted death 
rate shows no appreciable change 
for the period under review. 

The factors underlying these vary- 
ing trends are quite complex. Of 
considerable importance is the fact 
that general health conditions in the 
country have been exceptionally 
good in this period, and there has 
been relative freedom from severe 
and widespread outbreaks of respir- 
atory disease. Since the impact of 
serious infections is greater on dia- 
betics than on most persons with 
other chronic disorders, the relative- 


*Because of changes in the procedure of classifying causes of death with the introduction of 
the Sixth Revision of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death, the death rates from 
diabetes beginning with 1949 are not comparable with those in prior years. 
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MorTauity Frou DIABeTEs IN THE UNITED States Since 1949 
CrupE AND AcE-ApyusTep* Deatn Rates per 100,000, py CoLor AND Sex 





















































White NONWHITE 
ToTaL Persons 
Yuen MaLes FeMALes MALES FEMALES 
. - - . Acr- 
Cave | a cyustep| C®©P® |apyosrup| C®°* |anyuran| CR°P# lanrosru| CRY" |aAnjusreD 
1954¢| 15.4 t t t t t t t t 
1953 16.3 14.0 13.0 11.3 19.9 15.7 98 11.6 19.4 23.6 
1952 | 164 14.1 13.3 11.5 19.9 15.8 98 118 18.1 | 22.2 
1951 | 16.3 14.2 12.8 11.2 20.3 16.3 10.2 12.0 17.9 21.7 
1950 ; 16.2 14.3 12.8 11.3 20.0 16.4 10.0 11.6 18.7 22.5 
1949 | 169 15.4 13.2 12.1 21.2 18.0 9.3 11.5 18.6 23.8 








*Computed on basis of the age distribution of the population of the United States as enumerated in 1940, 


+Based upon 10-percent sample of death certificates. 


tNot available. 


Source: Various publications of National Office of Vital Statistics. 


Note: Data exclude Armed Forces overseas. 





ly low incidence of acute respiratory 
disease is reflected in the mortality 
from diabetes. Moreover, the ad- 
vances in chemotherapy have been 
of great benefit in the management 
of such infections among diabetics. 
The trend of the diabetes death 
rate in recent years also gives some 
indication of the improvement in 
control of the disease resulting from 
the increased emphasis on early di- 
agnosis and from advances in treat- 
ment. Further gains along these 
lines can be achieved. Efforts to 
diagnose the disease early are being 
intensified. For example, widespread 
diabetes-detection campaigns have 
been organized under the auspices of 
the American Diabetes Association 
and its affiliate organizations. Pop- 
ular education regarding the disease 
may stimulate the public to have 
medical examinations regularly and 
to seek prompt medical attention 
for symptoms of the disease. In like 
manner the widespread educational 








program on the dangers of obesity, 
of particular significance in relation 
to diabetes, may be helpful in pre- 
venting or postponing the onset of 
the disease in many cases. 

Diabetes mortality shows a fairly 
consistent geographic pattern; this 
is seen in the map on page 10, which 
relates to the period 1950-53. The 
highest crude death rates from the 
disease are found in a belt of States 
extending westward from Mass- 
achusetts to Michigan and south- 
ward along the Atlantic Coast to 
Delaware. Death rates are generally 
below the national average in the 
‘South and the Far West, while rates 
of intermediate magnitude are re- 
corded in the North Central States. 
The level of the recorded death rate 
from diabetes in the various States 
is affected by a number of factors, 
such as the age and color composi- 
tion of the population, the propor- 
tion living in urban areas, and the 
amount and quality of medical care. 
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Although the mortality from dia- 
betes now accounts for less than 2 
percent of the total deaths in the 
population, the disease is more im- 
portant than is indicated by this low 
proportion. Deaths ascribed to dia- 
betes now constitute probably less 
than half of the total among diabe- 
tics. Most of the deaths among them, 
whether or not ascribed to the dis- 
ease, are accounted for by arte- 
riosclerotic complications. 

Many deaths from the disease can 
be prevented. A study of the experi- 
ence among Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company policyholders with 





diabetes who died recently showed 
that 5 percent of the deaths were due 
to diabetic coma and 6 percent to 
diabetic gangrene. These direct com- 
plications of the disease are much 
less frequent in adequately treated 
diabetics. Thus, the recent experi- 
ence among patients treated at the 
Joslin Clinic in Boston showed that 
less than 1 percent of the deaths 
were due to diabetic coma and only 
2% percent of the deaths to diabetic 
gangrene. Better medical supervision 
and management of the disease can 
add to the well-being and longevity 
of diabetics. 
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ANNUAL RATE* PER 100,000 PoticyHoLperst 
Cause or Deata SEPTEMBER Year to Date 

1955 1954 1955 1954 | 1953 
All causes—total . . ; 588.8 574.2 631.8 632.5 655.4 
—exeluding w war deaths............| 588.8 573.8 631.8 628.9 | 653.1 
Tuberculosis (all forms). . 7.2 7.9 8.2 9.5 10.6 
Tuberculosis of respiratory aystem. Ra 68 7.0 75 8.6 9.5 
Syphilis. . 3.0 2.7 2.3 25 2.6 
Communicable diseases of childhood... ... J — 3 A A 
Acute poliomyelitis... .................... 24 18 46 5 1.0 
Malignant neoplasms....... .. 123.6 131.1 129.7 129.5 126.1 
Digestive system........... 42.9 50.0 45.5 47.4 48 
i system. ....... Bus ae 16.6 16.5 16.5 | 15.6 
Diabetes mellitus. . , 12.2 12.7 15.1 47 | 15.8 
Diseases of the cardiovascular- renal system. 302.8 289.7 333.5 329.5 346.7 
Vascular a central nervous system. . 59.1 57.6 65.6 64.2 67.8 
Diseases of ..| 221.6 208.4 242.8 239.0 | 251.2 
Chronic fiend heart disease 12.4 11.2 12.4 125 | 132 

— and ae aa heart 
-| 1713 155.4 187.1 179.5 187.3 
sae of coronary arteries ...| 1022 92.0 108.4 106.2 | 100.4 
Hypertension with heart disease ny 30.9 33.2 34.9 37.9 | 410 
Other diseases of heart. . 7.0 8.6 8.4 9.1 9.7 
ri eLewe pao without mention of heart. 44 44 4.9 5.7 5.9 
General arteriosclerosis . . ‘a 43 5.1 58 5.9 6.3 
Other diseases of circulatory system as 6.0 5.7 5.7 5.3 4.7 
oe and esa: gegen ‘ 74 8.5 8.7 94 10.8 
Wega BOE ipa ma deed oe dee 9.9 10.2 13.9 13.3 16.5 
A arg oF 3 2 1.0 1.1 3.5 
Ulcers of stomach and duodenum. 44 4.2 4.7 4.6 4.9 
Appendicitis a 1.1 1.3 1.3 1.3 14 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction... 3.5 28 3.9 3.9 | 3.9 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc ; 2.5 2.0 24 25 24 
Cirrhosis of liver. . 10.5 10.5 10.1 9.9 10.1 
Diseases of the gallbladder and biliary ducts.| 2.6 3.1 3.3 3.2 | 3.6 
Conga mal pregnancy, childbirth . 10 1.6 1.0 > 13 
lormations. . 2.0 2.5 28 29 | 3.1 
fale ty 25 alla e 64 5.7 6.2 5.6 6.1 
Homicide .. hs i es a ee 19 2.1 2.1 23 3.0 
Accidents—total.. ee ; 42.7 37.5 36.9 37.0 37.9 
Motor vehicle. . 173 15.4 14.9 14.4 15.6 
Home. . ae {1 58 44 6.0 6.7 74 
Occupational (civilian). MeN 34 3.6 25 2.6 3.5 
War i Bia ad action$ - A q * 2 tee | 
All other causes . ; 48.4 44.1 52.7 5345 | 623 











*The rates for 1955 are 

Persons insured woop and Monthly Industrial premium-payin; a for the years 1953-1954; 
1955 includes in addition persons with Ordinary Monthly Premium polieles for than $1,000 

{The recorded J py = a war deaths in 1954 resulted from Soy pa eat ip pd on -- Oe 
— y reported as missing who were subsequently declared officially dead. 
than 0.05 per 100,000. 
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* See page |! for footnotes 
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